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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Signs of Promise 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :—- 


Dr. Louis ©. Cornish’s statement that 
the future policy of the American Unita- 
rian Association will be to multiply 
churches rather than to create new de- 
partments is most encouraging. What we 
now most need is not more machinery in 
Boston, but many new churches wisely 
planted throughout our land, adequately 
manned, and generously financed. 

There has been a large accumulation of 
“funds” during the past thirty years. But 
comparatively few new churches have been 
organized that have become self-supporting 
and that in turn have founded other 
churches in their neighborhoods. The As- 
sociation has become very riech,.but it has 
not been prolific. We have lacked the 
creative enthusiasm that conquers sin and 
sends forth successful missionaries. 

We have been long on financial resources 
but short on the genius for religious or- 
ganization. The list of bonds and stocks 
annually lengthens, but the roll of churches 
and members is stationary. We need more 
fully to realize that saving power does 
not inhere in bank deposits, but in flaming 
interest in human betterment. We would 
better drain our treasury in the next ten 
years in establishing two hundred success- 
ful churches. This done, these very in- 
stitutions would themselves provide the 
funds for creating two hundred more 
churches from 1939 to 1949. 

In this expansion, we must avoid abuse 
and disuse of the Old Bible. We must 
skillfully use the New Bible to foster reli- 
gious life that shall mean conscience and 
service. The blight of narrow Fundamen- 
talism can be destroyed by putting the real 
Bible into the hands and hearts of the ris- 
ing generation. Therein is fuel for altar 
fires; an inexhaustible reservoir of motive 
power for character-buildings ; an effective 
antidote for doubt, pessimism, and sel- 
fishness. 

It is personality alone that inspires, 
transforms, and recreates. The redemp- 
tion of the confused, despairing, and way- 
ward individual does not lie in creed sub- 
seription, philosophical theorem, or scien- 
tifie discovery, but in contact with a vital 
and vitalizing Person. Herein resides and 
presides the means and methods of all 
education. Until a Personality superior 
to Jesus in purity and nobility of life, in 
transforming and lifting power, in the 
spiritual dynamics of the soul, is found, 
we would better train the human race in 
his spirit. 

In this coming campaign to establish 
churches as schools of redemptive love and 
as power-houses of spiritual life, we must 
work with no narrow denominational zeal 
but with a purpose and a horizon as large 
as the whole human race. By clear inter- 
est and impassioned faith, we must organ- 
ize and operate religious societies that 
shall be churches of the Living God. 

The largeness, sublimity, vitality, and 
reality of our thought of God will be the 
measure of our success_in multiplying 


churches and also the measure of our heal- 

ing and uplifting ministries to mankind. 

We shall wipe away tears, bring souls to 

repentance, banish doubt and degradation, 

open lips and hearts in songs of gladness, 
only as we lead men and women to the 

Mount of Vision and make them conscious 

that they are the children of God. The 

consciousness of God is the way of escape 
from folly and sin: the path that leads to 
helpfulness, peace, and blessedness. 

a JOSEPH H CROOKER. 
KANSAS City, Mo. : 
[Dr. Crooker is deeply appreciated for 

his glowing missionary zeal and his reli- 

gious scholarship which, together, have 
made him a powerful evangel of the lib- 
eral gospel.—The Eprror.] 


When Scientists Disagree 


To the Editor of THR CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

The yery diversity of opinion disclosed 
by the series of interviews which Mr. 
Cotton is conducting with various scien- 
tists should make clear to all readers of 
Tue Recister that in their religious con- 
clusions these men are not scientific. 
Where scientists q@re scientific, they can 
agree. Their conclusions are verifiable. 
But when we compare the thought of 
these men, what could be more varied? 
We find, for instance, Professor Mather 
using reason to justify his faith, and like 
the apologists reading the new wine into 
old bottles. Professor, Prescott makes 
vague references to the General Ruler, 
but transfers the substantiation of his 
faith from the field of proof and reason 
to that of his emotional experiences. And 
Professor Shapley, unless we are to take 
him seriously when he suggests that we 
call the gaps in his system of knowledge 
“God”, assumes the agnostic position. 
Whatever the authority of a_ scientist 
in his own field of specialization, the 
halo of science should not shine upon 
his speculations in the field of religion. 
Their conclusions are of great interest 
not as scientific statements, but as repre- 
sentative of the many answers which 
wise-thinking or speculation divorced 
from facts can produce. They are of in- 
terest as examples of the adjustments 
possible between head and heart in a 
changing age. 

If we are really to seek authority in 
our interpretation of religion, we should 
go to the religious sciences. The fact is 
that there are in America and BEurope a 
few university chairs filled by men who 
go to the materials of religion with a de- 
veloped method for controlling personal 
bias and for letting the facts speak for 
themselves. Let us hope that in the 
present series we shall hear from some 
of these men. The various social sciences, 
moreover, such as anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology are especially per- 
tinent to an understanding of religion. 
To have a comprehensive picture of the 
adjustments of scientists io their religious 
needs, we should hear from them, too. 


Epwin Henry WILSON. 
Dayton, OnT0. 


. 
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Labor Sunday Reflections 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I wonder how many Unitarian churches 


observed Labor Sunday this year; and of 
those who did not, how many omitted it 


because the minister was still on his vaca- — 


tion! And how many feel that a Labor 
Sunday conducted by the parson at the end 
of a two months’ holiday, from which he 
has returned beautifully tanned, is some- 
what anomalous, to say the least? My 
own conscience is not a little disturbed 
over the fact that I, the paid representa- 
tive of the Carpenter, have had a lovely 
summer free of work, while scarcely a 
‘~workingman or a small business man in 
my congregation has had more than his 
Sundays and Fourth of July away from 
the daily grind. Nevertheless, I feel that 
I shall be a better preacher and pastor for 
my vacation and that my policy must not 
be to eliminate my own rest period but to 
use what influence I have to procure 
vacations for others. 

Nor have I allowed my scruples to inter- 
fere with our having Labor Sunday at the 
Lynchburg chureli. Last summer, by writ- 
ing toward the end of the vacation to one 
of the leading Laborites, who is also a 
devoted member of our church, I managed 
to procure a special labor speaker from 
Norfolk. When I opened the church on the 
first Sunday in September, I was really a 
superfluous number. Workingmen of my 
church conducted most of the service and 
introduced the speaker, who in turn took 
the sermon period with a very fine descrip- 
tion of the benefits that had acerued to 
the members of his own Union in the half- 
century since its organization. Among the 
blessings enumerated was that the life ex- 
pectation of each worker had been more 
than doubled, as a result of the decrease 
in working hours from fourteen a day to 
forty-eight a week and the great increases 
in pay. 

This year, as I had already opened the 
chureh on the last Sunday in August, I 
was able to prepare my own labor service, 
reading as a lesson the Labor Message of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and delivering a sermon 
based on Dr. Jerome Davis’s recent book, 
“Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion”. 

Labor Sunday is not intended to lead 
unwilling workingmen back into the 
church, but to set before the members of 
the churches the predicament of the work- 
ing classes and to arouse their consciences 
to do whatever lies within their power. 
Too often we can do nothing; but even if 
we only succeed in keeping alive the knowl- 


- 


edge that there is a labor problem, we . 


shall be doing something to prevent the 
eventual solution in this land from being 
the devastating revolution that France 
suffered in the eighteenth century and 
Russia in the twentieth. 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. } 


You will never lose or weaken your faith 
if you seek always the truth, and not your 
truth —A bbé Huvelin. 
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Mr. Edison Asks the Great Question 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. ANDERSON 


Those who think “the wizard” is a man without faith, miss the mark; he is full of interest 
in religion, and neither doubts nor negations dominate his thought, but rather a 
serious desire for practical spiritual beliefs for the people 


R. Edison is increasingly interested 

in religious truth as the years go 
by. Indeed, he was the first to introduce 
the subject in our personal conversations. 
The Sunday we were at camp [in 1921] 
he came with his camp chair to where I 
was seated reading, with this direct re- 
quest: “Tell me what is to become of us, 
and where are we to be when this short 
life ends.” _ And at every meeting since, 
however brief, he has shown a desire to 
talk on religious subjects. 


+ 


Of course, he has majored all his life 
in the study of the laws and forces of 
the material world. He has gone very 
far beyond the mental attitude of his 
‘colleague, John Burroughs, in the latter’s 
volume “The Acceptance of the Universe’. 
Mr. Edison not only accepts the universe, 
he revels in it. Upon the raising of some 
question in casual conversation as to some 
fact of the material world, I have seen 
him jump for a volume, of the encyclo- 
pedia on his library shelves with an 
eagerness suggestive of the hound’s pur- 
suit of the fox. He has a voracious appe- 
tite for such facts. Nor is the universe 
to him a mass of dead matter. Again and 
again I have heard him say, “One thing 
is certain, the universe is permeated by 
intelligence.’ Those who think of him 
as a man without faith in God and im- 
mortality have totally missed the mark. 

His personal qualities are of a high 
order. He is modestly personified. He 
is never puffed up. He is as transparent 
as the sunlight. I know no man living 
who has a greater contempt for sham. 
There are times when he is delightfully 
unconventional. But he is always re- 
freshingly genuine. He is interesting, 
genial, and lovable to a degree that makes 
him a delightful friend and companion. 

Without making a loud profession of 
the Christian graces, he possesses many 
of them in marked degree, which is far 
better. He is one of the most abstemious 
men it has been my privilege to know. 
For years he has limited the amount of 
his solid food to not more than two 
ounces at a time. Now he has come to 
the place where he lives entirely on a 
milk diet. As he sat with us at dinner 
on Sunday, while the rest of us partook 


of a bountiful meal, he explained that he . 


This intimate story, 
recent visit to Mr. 
West Orange, N.J., will please many 
readers because it presents “the 
wizard” in a more affirmative light, 
on spiritual matters, than the news- 
paper reader is accustomed to. Bishop 
Anderson knows Mr, Hdison well, and 
he explains that as a@ member of the 
famous camping party of 1921, with 
Edison, Henry Ford, and Harvey 
Firestone, he first learned of the in- 
ventor’s lively interest in religion. 
The present story was written after 
a recent service of dedication of a 
Methodist church in Bloomfield, N.J. 
Mrs. Bdison is a Methodist. She 
came to the dedication with Mr. 
Edison, though he, being deaf, re- 
mained in his automobile till the serv- 
ice was ended. Then he viewed the 
new church. Bishop Anderson was 
invited to dine with the Hdisons. He 
accepted the invitation because, he 
says, “it afforded an opportunity to 
talk with this wizard of a man about 
matters outside his own realm— 
matters spiritual and religious. At 
every meeting with him I have dis- 
cussed such matters, and so naturally, 
because of his attitude, that I am sure 
there never has been in his mind the 
thought of obtrusion on my part.” 

The story is copyrighted by Zion’s 
Herald, and it is with the generous 
permission of that journal THE Rere- 
ster is able to publish i. 


following a 
Hdison’s home in 


had already dined—that he drank a pint 
of milk at two-hour intervals seven times 
a day. Then he added, “The Almighty 
has balanced the food qualities of milk, 
and it contains all a man needs for sus- 
tenance and good health.” 

This characteristic of simplicity marks 
not only his diet but his entire life. 

The motive of My. Edison’s life is very 
manifestly the Christian motive of serv- 
ice.. The secret of his marvelous contri- 
bution to human comfort and well-being 
has been his unflagging industry through 
all the years. Recently he has become 
absolutely immersed in an effort to ex- 
tract rubber from weeds. And on the 
Sunday of my visit he expressed the 
earnest desire that he might live long 
enough to make this experiment a success. 


He declared he has not yet analyzed a 
weed which does not contain more or less 
rubber. Goldenrod excels all others in 
amount and quality. In no case is the 
quality so good as that of the rubber 
plant, but it would be good enough to 
serve the nation in the emergency of war, 
if properly conserved by the populace. 

No one can know the inner life and 
thought of this marvelous man without 
feeling contact with a positive and sus- 
tained altruism toward his fellow men. 
I have seen him literally groan over the 
sufferings occasioned by strikes. And be 
it said to the credit of the members of the 
camping party of 1921 that more time was 
spent during those days in the woods dis- 
cussing how strikes might be averted than 
upon any other subject.. Having noted the 
spirit of these discussions, which Mr. Edison 
usually led and directed, no man can con- 
vince me that the motive and desire to 
avert the results of strikes was a purely 
commercial one. It was clearly and im- 
pressively humanitarian. 


+ 


Because of the bearing of prohibition 
upon the condition of the laboring man, 
Mr. Edison is a pronounced advocate of 
the eighteenth amendment and an ardent 
supporter of President Hoover in his 
effort to enforce the law. Though by no 
means confident that the time is as near 
as some hope and believe, he would hail 
with joy unspeakable the day when war 
shall be no more. It is quite remarkable 
that at the age of eighty-two he retains 
the vision of adventurous youth in all 
world movements for human betterment. 

During the afternoon, in a_ heart-to- 
heart talk, I said, “Mr. Edison, how do 
you feel as you approach the borderland ?”’ 
Quick as a flash the answer came, “All 
right.” This reply was not born of an 
exultant religious emotion. I am con- 
vinced it was born of his belief in the in- 
tegrity of the universe and its all-wise 
Creator. 


Again: “Mr. Edison, you have made a 
perfectly astounding contribution to 
human life.on the physical side. You 


enjoy the respect and confidence of the 
younger generation in our country to a 
yery remarkable degree. If you could 
say that you believe in a future life, it 
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would render a great service to our gen- 
eration.’ And again, quick as a flash, 
came the answer: “I do believe in a 
future life, and I have so declared.” 
His belief in immortality is by no means 
the orthodox belief. But it is the result 
of sustained thought and investigation in 
the realm in which he is an acknowledged 
master. And does not the whole subject 
of the future life forbid the use of the 
dogmatic method? ’ 

One thing has impressed me very much 
through the years of my close friendship 


with Mr. Edison. He always refers to 
Christ as “The Sayiour”’. Again and 


The Christian Register 


again I have heard him speak these 
words, and always with marked reverence, 
and I have never heard him use any 
other designation of the Son of Man. 

The last thing he said to me in our 
conversation of that June Sunday was 
this: “The Christian people of this 
country should get together and formulate 
a code of morals upon which they could 
agree, founding it upon the Saviour’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount. This would help to 
take religion out of the realm of un- 
reality and relate it in a more practical 
way to the everyday life and concerns of 
the people.” 


Famous Humanist at Berkeley 


F.C. S. Schiller makes three important points 


HE FAMOUS Oxford humanist, Dr. 

F, G. S. Schiller, who has been spending 
some time in this country, spoke during the 
summer in the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif. His subject was “Prag- 
matism, Humanism, and Religion”. 

“The real meaning of pragmatism’, said 
Dr. Schiller, “is that all knowledge is 
empirical, and that no sort of formal logic 
is deserving or capable of dealing with real 
truth at all”. 

Humanism he defined as “the systematic 
and methodical working out of the percep- 
tion that every thought is a personal act 
of which some thinker is the author and 
for which he may be held responsible. . . . 
This discovery of the personal background 
of every assertion means more than a radi- 
eal reform of logic. It means an end to 
every form of logical bullying or intoler- 
ance. The phantom of absolute truth... 
is dissipated in the brilliance of a new 
day. ... In its stead we must learn to 
respect the human truths which respond to 
the personalities of human thinkers.” 

Professor Schiller turned to religion, and 
to the effect on religious beliefs of the 
pragmatic method and the humanist theory 
of knowledge. After defining religion as 
primarily a “systematic refusal to accept 
our inherited world as an adequate sample 
of true reality’, and as “the soul’s aspira- 
tion toward an ideal wherewith to rectify 
and transfigure the actual’, Professor 
Schiller discussed the effect of Humanism 
on knowledge derived from religious ex- 
perience. This effect, he thought, would 
be threefold: 

(1) “Humanism will make a difference 
in the logical status of the religious atti- 
tude toward life. It will make men con- 
scious, and therefore critical, of their Will 
to Believe. The natural man everywhere 
begins by believing and disbelieving what 
he likes.” 

The whole of this mass of habit, ex- 
plained the speaker, is put on its trial by 
the pragmatic method, which insists that 
every truth be tested by the value of its 
consequences and will not accept a mere 
will to believe as a sufficient authentica- 
tion of any dogma, philosophic or religious. 
But correlative with this duty to test be- 
liefs is the Right to Believe. 

“The Right to Believe at our own risk 
any hypothesis that is live, as James calls 
it, gives to the religious man the right to 


explore his subject by suitable hypotheses 
which are adopted and acted on before 
they are proved. This is the right which 
has long been exercised by science, and has 
ministered so greatly to its progress. The 
effect of this is to put the religious attitude 
toward the world logically on a par with 
the scientific, by proving the essential 
identity of their methods. What could be 
better calculated to restore its self-respect 
to religion ?”’ 

(2) “Humanism cannot but involve a 
revolution in apologetics. . . . Different as 
are the purposes, postulates, and verifica- 
tions of the religious interpretation of ex- 
perience, they do not differ in this funda- 
mental respect from the interpretations of 
science. All ultimately aim at alleviating 
the crushing burden of this unintelligible 
world. All strive to make it intelligible 
by making it inhabitable. All are justified 
in what they do by their success, and 
would eliminate themselves by failing in 
their aim. Science, therefore, to be hu- 
manly possible, must take into account not 
only the motions of bodies but also the 
emotions of souls. If its last word were 
pessimism, and that of religion, optimism, 
it could safely be predicted that ‘scientific 
truth’ must succumb to religion. For it 
would eliminate its votaries, and its sui- 
cidal ‘truths’ would perish with them. 
The ‘truth’ that kills you, if you believe it, 
kills itself. Conversely, complete other- 
worldliness would be fatal to religions. 
They must be of some earthly good; they 


must condescend to save bodies as well 
as souls.” 
(3) “It always makes a. difference”, 


said the speaker, “if we do consciously, 
and with insight into its meaning, what 
before we had done blindly and _ instine- 
tively”. Dr. Schiller looks for a far- 
reaching change in the spirit of our reli- 
gious dreams. Humanism, he said, will 
encourage us to trust our religious in- 
stincts, embolden us to try more freely 
spiritual experiments. “It will shift the 
center of religious gravity from theory to 
practice .. . and it will subscribe with all 
its heart to the admonition, ‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them, whether they 
be of God.’ ” 

Professor Schiller looks for a time when, 
“instead of vying with each other in con- 
structing subtle traps for the ignorant and 
the unwary and calling them creeds, .. . 
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theologians will learn to contend not with 
vituperative words but with good works, 
and to recommend their answers to the 
religious question by showing that they 
really mean something in terms of reli- 
gious experience and can practically sus- 
tain our spiritual activities. Religions will 
set themselves to establish their truth, not 
by doctrine and dogma, but by confirming 
and ministering to the good life.” 

“That truths must authenticate them- 
selves by their working, i.e., by their 
actual value”, concluded the speaker, “is 
the severest of all tests, and to it the little 
faiths of men of little faith will ever be 
reluctant to submit’. 

Other speakers at the summer forums 
were Prof. Harry Allen Overstreet, who 
spoke on “The Glorious Adventure”; Dr. 
Henry Neumann of the Brooklyn Society 
for Ethical Culture, on “Can Human Na- 
ture be Changed”; Prof. Kurt Koffka, who 
spoke on “How We Behave’, treating the 
subject from the standpoint of the Gestalt- 
psychologie; and Sir John Adams of Lon- 
don University, on “Mark Twain as 
Psychologist’. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese was the speaker at 
the morning services during July, taking as 
his subjects: “Should India be Free?’ 
(July 7), “What is Humanism?’ (July 
14), “The New Reformation” (July 21), 
and “The Need for Competent Leadership 
in Democratic Society” (July 28). Dr. 
Schiller was present at the morning service 
on July 14 and was careful, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, to distinguish his use of the 
term “Humanism” from that of Dr. 
Reese’s, which he characterized as “a 
trend of opinion within the Unitarian 
churches”. The morning services were 
well attended by people of the community 
and summer session students. Dr. Reese 
spoke on India at the City Commonwealth 
Club in Berkeley and at a dinner held in 
his honor by Hindus residing iu San 


Francisco. 
JAcoB TRAPP. 


“But It Is Inexcusable” 


Why should liberals leave propaganda 
and the evangelistic field to the Latter 
Day Saints and Seventh Day Adventists 
with their effective distribution of litera- 
ture, and to the Mrs. MecPhersons 
and “Billy” Sundays with their magnetic 
appeal to the masses? Dr. Horace West- 
wood, mission preacher for the Laymen’s 
League, asks this in an article entitled 
‘“‘Needed—Liberal Evangelism’, in The 
Christian Leader (Universalist). 

“The curse of religious liberalism is its 
dilettantism”’, declares Dr. Westwood. 
“In the main, it is blind to the fact that, 
unless our age can be won back to the 
spiritual interpretation of life, the future 
holds no promise. It is so deadly afraid 
of dogma that it has hesitated to embark 
upon a crusade of affirmation. Thus, with 
few exceptions, it has left the field prac- 
tically undisputed to the Fundamentalists 
and anti-evolutionists on the one hand and 
the mechanistic anti-religionists on the 
other. This is understandable, of course. 
But it is inexcusable. Unless they awaken 
to the importance of being in earnest, lib- 
erals in religion may be guilty of a great 
betrayal.” 
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A Glance at Channing’s Friendships 


Part II 


His influence in theology, politics, education, 


HEN Dr. Channing went abroad in 

1822, he found that he was far from 
unknown in England. He visited many 
notable men, including Wordswcrth and 
Coleridge, whose romantic poetry had 
greatly influenced his early thinking; but 
he made a special effort to converse with 
liberal religious leaders and with the great 
philanthropists. Among the latter the 
most prominent was William Wilberforce, 
who toiled indefatigably for a dozen 
causes, but especially for the abolition of 
slavery. Channing, after a tour of the 
Continent, returned to England in the late 
spring of 1823 and sought to meet Wilber- 
force. Wilberforce’s journal shows how 
busy he was at the time. There was al- 
ways legislation against slavery to sup- 
port, but in addition he had been, on the 
very day that he wrote Channing, to see 
Lord Melville “about the horrid indecen- 
cies in our ships of war’. It was a hurried 
note that he dashed off to the American 
preacher, and in its hastiness, its abbre- 
viations, and its piety, we catch a glimpse 
of the famous philanthropist’s mind. 


JUNE 4, 18238. 


My dear Sir, 

The Business of the House of Com- 
mons is at this time almost incessant, 
and I am obliged myself to go out of 
town at the end of this week and of 
the next few weeks, in order to pre- 
pare my large mass of papers, my 
Books, ete., for removal from a country 
house that I am about to quit. I 
therefore have been looking in vain 
for a day in which I can hope for the 
pleasure of yours and Mrs. Channing’s 
company at dinner. But would you 
and Mrs. C. do Mrs. W. and myself the 
favour of breakfasting with us at 1/h 
before 10 o’clock on Friday morning or 
any morning between Tuesday and 
Saturday in next week, as I trust we 
shall return to town on Tuesday next 
and not leave it again till Saturday. 
Mrs. W. would have waited on Mrs. 
Channing but for having been a close 
prisoner ever since Saturday last. I 
trust she will D. V. be well enough by 
Friday next to breakfast downstairs 
and therefore venture to ask the 
honour of Mrs. Chg.’s company on that 
morning. In the evening of Friday, if 

--she is pretty well and if I can be 
spared from Parlt., we mean D. V. to 
go to Marden Park. I remain with 
Respect and Regard, 

My dear Sir. 
Your faithful Servt., 
W. WILBERFORCE. 


Dr. Channing also had admirers abroad 
whom he had never had the pleasure of 
meeting. George Ticknor, who was sur- 
prised at the extent of Channing’s repu- 
tation in Europe, wrote W. H. Prescott in 
1836, “Baron Bitilow, a young Prussian, 


created an era 
GRANVILLE HICKS 


brought me the other night a letter from 
the Duchess of Anhalt Dessau, inquiring 
earnestly how she could procure them 
(Channing’s works) for herself.” Hither 
Prescott told Channing about this, or 
Ticknor wrote him, for a volume of ser- 
mons was immediately sent. The duchess, 
whom Ticknor describes as “a Prussian 
princess and the most intimate friend of 
the present empress of Russia”, conveyed 
her thanks in the following letter: 


Frederica Duchess of Anhalt Dessau 
expresses her gratitude to the reverend 
Mistre (sic) William E. Channing for 
his kindness to send her his valuable 
writings. Valuable as for the truths 
they preach to the human heart, as 
well as for the manner in which these 
are unfolded. 

As quite unknown to the author she 
acknowledges it as a great favor that 
he so willingly obliged her and in re- 
iterating her thanks she begs of him 
to accept the assurance of her sincere 
esteem. 


Dessau, August 31, 1836. 


Another talented woman, in this case 
of English birth, made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Channing when she visited this 
country in 1838. Fanny Kemble and her 
father brought their repertory of Shake- 
spearean and other plays to Boston in the 
spring of that year, and they returned for 
other visits later. In her autobiography 
Miss Kemble notes that, after first meet- 
ing Channing, she never missed an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him and hearing him 
preach. It was largely through her rela- 
tions to him that she became converted 
to Unitarianism, and his attitude on 
slavery influenced her profoundly. <A 
woman of great talent, aS much renowned 
for her understanding of Shakespeare as 
for her acting, she enjoyed the society of 
serious-minded men, and her brief note 
indicates her eagerness to converse with 
the ascetic Bostonian. 


My dear Sir, 


The formality of the third person 
will not at all satisfy me in express- 
ing to you my regret that I am unable 
to receive you at twelve to-morrow. 
I fear less the alteration of the hour 
should render it inconvenient to you 
to visit me at all tomorrow, but if 
one or two o’clock would suit you as 
well as noon, I need not forego the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

Pray believe me with much respect 

Yours very truly, . 
Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 


I hope Miss Channing is well. 


It is a long leap from actresses to pro- 
fessors of Hebrew, but Channing could 
be friendly with both, even when the 
latter were of the orthodox persuasion. 


and literature 


After the publication of Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon, Moses Stuart, of the faculty 
of Andover Theological School, wrote a 
long commentary, printed in the form of 
letters. This was reviewed in detail by 
Channing’s friend, Andrews Norton, and 
was also commented upon in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, which is attributed both 
to Silas Allen and to William R. Walter. 
Professor Stuart thereupon prepared a 
second edition, and in sending a copy to 
his opponent wrote this courteous letter: 


Anpbover, August 24, 1819. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

I transmit you, with this note, a 
copy of the Second Edit. of my 
Letters, corrected and somewhat en- 
larged. There are still some points, 
which, in my apprehension, need more 
illustration, and some passages that 
seem to require amendment. I have 
taken no notice of the Letter recently 
published in Boston, because I have 
no apprehension that you have the 
remotest connection with it; and be- 
cause I know you will say, at once, 
“non tali ausrilio.” 

I have only to repeat the assurances 
contained in my former letter, and to 
subscribe myself 

With much regard and respect, 

Your Obed’t Sert. 
Moses Sruart. 


With another orthodox minister Chan- 
ning found it easy to associate, since they 
were laboring for many of the same 
causes. Francis Wayland had been pastor 
of the First Baptist Church ir Boston 
from 1821 to 1826. After he left Boston 
to become president of Brown University, 
he and Channing wrote to each other 
frequently, especially on the subject of 
two great social evils, slavery and war. 
The following letter is typical: 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 15, 1835. 
My dear Sir: 


I have received your ‘work on 
Slavery which you was so kind as 
to send me and have read it with un- 
mingled pleasure. I rejoice that it 
has appeared and believe that it will 
be the instrument of great good. It 
was high time that the subject-should 
be fully and plainly set forth; that 
the cause should be distinguished 
from the manner in which some per- 
sons have seen fit to support it, and 
that the spirit of the North should be 
awakened to the great subject of 
liberty which in the agitation of the 
moment they were in danger of for- 
getting. That your work has ac- 
complished these results or will ac- 
complish them I verily believe, and 
I doubt not you will see its results in 
a very great change of the public 
mind on the great question. The 
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South will probably take it unkindly ; 
they believe very strongly in freedom 
and independence for themselves; I 
wish they believed in it as strongly 
for their neighbors. 

I should be very glad to do any- 
thing to affect the feelings and views 
of my denomination on this subject; 
and will seize every opportunity of 
doing so. My means of usefulness in 
this respect is however very limited. 
Yet I shall cheerfully do what I can. 

I have in my book given an abstract 
of my views on peace and shall in 
some future edition if such be called 
for enlarge them. I am at present 
by a weakness of my eyes precluded 
from much labor in the way of writ- 
ing. But as opportunity offers I mean 
to carry on the discussion in such 
manner as I am able. 

I am more and more convinced 
that good is to be done as you suggest 
by individual effort in setting forth 
truth calmly, firmly and clearly in the 
place of the method by affiliated so- 
cieties and conventions of which the 
very usual result is to destroy indi- 
viduality and subject the whole 
mass to the dictation of a few agi- 
tators. The tendency of the times is 
wholly to fusion, and not at all to 
chrystalization. 

May God grant you health and 
great success in all your benevolent 
effort and permit you to see an 
abundant harvest of happiness to 
man. 

I am Dear Sir 

Yours truly 
F. WAYLAND. 


Finally, we should look at a letter 
which clearly shows the esteem in which 
Dr. Channing was held by his contem- 
poraries : 

Boston, May, 1826. 


To Rev’d Dr. Channing, 
Dear Sir, 

Having understood that the mem- 
bers of your society have addressed 
a letter to you, requesting you to pub- 
lish such of your sermons as you may 
see fit, we beg leave respectfully to 
add our solicitation to theirs. We 
think you may thus render a _ per- 
manent and essential benefit to this 
community, and we are the more de- 
sirous to express this conviction, be- 
cause our opinion may, perhaps, be 
thought by you less prejudiced, than 
one offered to you by the affection 
and regard of your own society. We 
therefore ask for the subject your 
serious consideration, and trust for 
the sake of ourselves and our chil- 
dren that you will consent to a re- 
quest which we make with great 
earnestness. 

: Isaac PARKER 
Wm. Prescorr 
CHAS. JACKSON 
Wm. SULLIVAN 
Natu. BowpitcH 
DANL. ‘WEBSTER 
JOSEPH SrTory. 


Six of the 
signed this letter were 
time, Parker was the 
of the Massachusetts 
Story was an associate 
United States Supreme 
was president of the 


notable names. 
who 


These are 
seven men 
lawyers. At the 
presiding justice 
Supreme Court; 
justice of the 
Court; Sullivan 
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Suffolk Bar Association; Prescott, father 
of the historian, was practicing law and 
engaging in politics; Jackson had recently 
been on the supreme bench of the 
State; and Webster, already in Con- 
gress, was in another year to begin his 
career in the Senate. The seventh peti- 
tioner, Nathaniel Bowditch, translator of 
LaPlace’s “Mécanique Celeste’, was famed 
on both sides of the Atlantic for his 
knowledge of mathematics. 

Such men as these were proud to be 
Channing’s friends, and they regarded 
him as bringing honor and distinction to 
Boston and to the nation. ‘This letter, 
together with the others that have been 
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quoted in these articles, may help to sug- 
gest the inclusiveness of Channing’s circle 
of acquaintances. But there were scores 
of other men and women who, in some 
degree, sought and profited by his counsel. 
Through these many friendships he 
touched almost every social and intellec- 
tual movement of his time, and, because 
of his relation with younger men and 
women, he did much to shape the genera- 
tion that followed him. His influence, 
far from being limited to theology, ex- 
tended to polities, education, and litera- 
ture, and we might ‘with only slight exag- 
geration refer to the period in which he 
lived as the Channing era. 


Proctor Academy Opens To-day 


With full enrollment—Graduates to colleges and 


professional schools 


ROCTOR ACADEMY at Andover, N.H., 

opened for its fifty-first year to-day with 
a full enrollment. It is expected that be- 
fore the end of the first week of the school 
the total enrollment will reach more than 
130 students. The dormitories are filled, 
and it is planned to obtain rooms in con- 
genial and approved homes of the town for 
additional boarding students who enroll. 

There has been a notable increase in the 
number of boarding boys in the Lower 
School. More dormitory space is very 
much needed if Proctor is to meet the 
steadily increasing number of applications 
for admittance to both the Upper and the 
Lower Schools. 

Four new members are found this 
autumn on the faculty list. Jerome T. 
Light, a graduate of and former instructor 
at Antioch College, will teach science and 
advanced mathematics. Mr. and Mrs. 
Light and their young son are to live in 
Andover and will be real assets to both 
school and community. Lyle H. Farrell, 
New Hampshire State University gradu- 
ate, is to teach English, coach the foot- 
ball team, and have direct charge of 
Gannett House. Mr. Farrell was captain 
of his college football team, is an expert 
boxer, and possesses a remarkable tenor 
voice. 

Two women have joined the staff. Mrs. 
Alice L. Murdoch, who is to teach French 
and Spanish, and who is a graduate of 
Radcliffe and also of the Sorbonne in 
Paris, has had over fifteen years’ teaching 
experience. In addition to these subjects, 
she is qualified to carry on extra-curricular 
activities such as dramatics, Girl Scout 
interests, music, and outdoor sports. In 
charge of the musie in Proctor will be 
Miss Eleanor R. Young, a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Young has had three years’ experi- 
ence in teaching. At Proctor she will 
direct the school orchestra and Glee Club 
as well as serving as organist in the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Andover. Miss Lois 
Sawyer has joined the office staff as secre- 
tary to Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell. 

During the summer, Gannett House was 
renovated, 


A full schedule of football games is 
assured. For the girls there will be the 
second year of field hockey. 

Of the members of last year’s graduat- 
ing class, one is to enter Harvard College; 
two will attend New Hampshire State 


College; one, a postgraduate, is en- 
rolled at Tufts College; another post- 


graduate is to attend an art school. A 
Proctor graduate is to be at Norwich Uni- 
versity, one is scheduled to take the busi- 
ness course at Boston University, and 
another boy is enrolled at Wentworth In- 
stitute. Five girls are to attend normal 
schools, one is to attend a training school 
for nurses, and one has gone into business. 

The number of inquiries and requests 
for catalogues received during the sum- 
mer has been several times greater than 
for many years. This encourages one to 
feel that more and more people are be- 
coming acquainted with Proctor Academy. 
If only this school, which has carried on 
through a half-century, rendering service 
to education and to young people, can 
receive the financial support it deserves, 
all will be well. There is a place for a 
moderate-priced boarding school with pro- 
gressive methods, ideally located, where 
the traditions, purposes, and aspirations 
are all truly liberal and entirely con- 
sistent with the best there is in Unita- 
rianism. New buildings and a broader 
curriculum will come; many hopes and 
dreams can be realized, once the constit- 
uency of the liberal church responds. 

Visitors to the school are always wel- 
come. ‘Seeing is believing.” It is hoped 
that whenever Unitarians and _ their 
friends are motoring through New Hamp- 
shire, they will drop in for a visit, es- 
pecially when the school is in session— 
for the boys and girls are the school. 


What I am trying to say is: Live beauti- 
fully. Put first things first. Let the great 
reverences be at the center of your life. 
Count sacred the things that really are 
sacred. Do not let life push, pull, and 
haul you here and there until inwardly 
you yourself become a mob. 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Chameleons and Men and Color 


Some notes on background 
ARTHUR BH. MORGAN 


“A chameleon will not turn red or 
orange. A student will not take the 
color of an excellent background un- 
less he has the innate quality. Antioch 
endeavors to select students who have 
it in them to respond. to excellence.” 
This is the concluding application 
which President Arthur H. Morgan of 
this college makes in the following 
observations on “Background”, pub- 
lished in Antioch Notes. 


Recently I verified what numberless 
people know—that chameleons change 
color. I placed a chameleon and some 
tree toads on backgrounds varying from 
yellow to black. Where the contrast wus 
striking, the chameleon would change in 
two minutes; toads varied from five 
minutes to four hours. The range was 
from yellowish green through greens, 
grays, and browns to nearly black. Men 
sometimes require a little longer to take 
the color of their backgrounds. 

Savages maintain a precarious existence 
on wild fruit or animals, available by 
chance. Civilized men gain security by 
crops and eattle. Our attitude toward 
mental backgrounds is but half-civilized. 
We allow much of them to grow by 
chance, though they determine the color 
of our national life. ; 

Almost the greatest of our mental back- 
grounds is the newspaper. We shall not 
be civilized while this determiner of our 
outlooks is chiefly a private industry, 
operated for profit. We allow pursuit of 
commercial newspaper profits to deter- 
mine the future character of our people. 
Newspaper publishing must be a public 
trust, free from commercial incentive, as 
are hospitals, museums, and schools. Any 


other condition is uncivilized. So with 
radio and other chief methods of 
communication. 


All men take much of their color from 
the prevailing background. Most men do 
so entirely. Commonplaceness furnishes 
the general background for life. To 
escape it requires either personality which 
drives ahead regardless of background, 
or forethought and design. 

By making great associations in life or 
in literature, or by living in the spirit 
of great issues and purposes, a man may 
determine his own background, and there- 
fore the color of his life. Wise purpose 
finally wins, for purposeless men desire 
only to conform, and whatever ‘color pre- 
dominates is good to them. Purpose and 
plan hold their own and slowly gain over 
purposeless adaptation, until finally they 
provide the prevailing background from 
which many take color. 

St. Paul gave good advice for deter- 
mining background: “Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, .. . think on these things.” 

To most people freedom means little 
more than freedom to take the color of 


one’s background. I am told that the ad- 
vertising advisers of the American tobacco 
industry assured their clients that, with 
an adequate advertising background, in 
five years they could have more tobacco 
users among women than among men. 
Their great expenditure has largely suc- 
ceeded, and to-day it is very bad form as 
well as a denial of human freedom to 
interfere with a woman’s desire to walk 
a mile for her favorite brand. To rob a 
man of his money and of his judgment— 
at the same time retaining his passionate 
loyalty—does not openly compel him, but 
provides him with a background appro- 
priate to your purpose. 

With the development of civilized ethics, 
to exploit the chameleon character. of 
human nature will be as immoral as for 
a physician to take advantage of a 
patient’s confidence for the sake of fees. 
The power to change human outlook by 
changing background is a sacred trust, 
not an irresponsible resource. 

Men who still hold war desirable for 
its own sake seldom publicly express that 
view. Rather they build the backgreund 
of war in public thought and feeling. 
Our policies toward international rela- 
tions and toward preparation for war 
affect the color of our national mind, and 
influence the probability of war. War is 
not- inevitable, except as it is made so by 
this background. 

The way to peace is by building the 
background of peace in the thought and 
feeling of the world. The Kellogg treaty 
was a right step, but greatly reduced in 
value by senators who injected hatred 
and suspicion into their discussions. .The 
League of Nations and the World Court, 
by providing means for lawful settlement 
of difficulties, build the background for 
peace. 

World peace will not just happen. It 
must be prepared for by building the ex- 
pectation of peace and by eliminating 
hatred, suspicion, and chauvinism. With 
the proper background built, world peace 
will be inevitable. 

We cannot quickly change human traits 
so deep-seated as the tendency to take the 
color of one’s background. Progress, 
then, requires design and control of our 
backgrounds. Our schools express. the 
desire to escape blind chance and to 
design and control the background that 
will give color to our lives. No project 
of mankind is more significant. 

If our schools and colleges are to fulfill 
their possibilities, we need to see clearly 
what is their function. “The three R’s”, 
even amplified and carried to the univer- 
sity level, do not constitute education. 
Its function is to explore the entire human 
inheritance, including spirit, temper, and 
motive, as well as knowledge, to appraise 
its good and evil, to select all that is of 
universal excellence and significance, and 
to weave it into a coherent fabric, as a 
background for the coming generation. 
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Religion—the Deeper Reason 


WILLIAM MARCUS ‘TAYLOR 

There can be no real conflict between 
religion and reason, because religion is 
itself reason—the deeper reason. There 
are-two phases of reason-: the reason of 
understanding, which is the reason of 
science; the reason beyond science, which 
is the reason of religion. 

Religion did not have its origin; as some 
believe, from the rationalizing faculties. 
Religion is a predisposition of human life, 
giving rise to yearnings, propensities, 
faculties, and imaginations, that never 
find rest until they experience those things 
beyond the visible things of this world. 

Reason has never, of itself, initiated 
any of life’s great movements. Reason 
is the regulator of the creative impulse. 
The creative impulse arises from religion, 
which is the immediate and direct crea- 
tive force of creative forces. Reason of 
understanding cannot analyze or explain 
religion except by experiencing religion 
as the deeper reason. 

Every faculty of man not thus rooted 
in the deeper reason—religion—comes to 
discover its own limits by the exercise of 
its own logic. Understanding reason ele- 
vates our thoughts higher than the stars, 
expands our imagination to encompass 
the galactic Spaces, and leads us on to 
aspire to weave the mighty fabric of the 
universe into our personal experience; yet 
it comes far short of the real extent of 
our own corporal being. It is the deeper 
reason that keeps our corporal being 
going. We cannot explain it—we live 
it. It is experiential reason, not merely 
the logic growing out of an abstraction 
postulated as a premise from which to 
reason. As it is the deeper reason that 
keeps the universe going, so it is the 
deeper reason—religion—that keeps our- 
selves going in harmony, health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity. 

Everything in our universe and within 
ourselves is beyond our understanding 
reason—the forces, the movements, the 
knowledge, the wisdom of it all. We live 
in a world of inconceivables that have 
actually come to pass already. The most 
inconceivable is our present actual. The 
inconceivables always count for most. 
They give us inexpressible happiness here 
and now and hope of an immortal future. 
Our personal experience of the things 
beyond the understanding reason is but 
an earnest of what shall be. To find our- 
selves actually living in a world of the 
extrareasonables which lie beyond the 
understanding is a thousand times more 
antecedently improbable than that we 
shall continue to live in an ever larger 
experience “onward and upward forever”. 

Our deeper reason lies not so much in 
our present knowledge of formulated ex- 
perience as in our hopes, our spiritual 
intuitions, our ideals, our aspirations, and 
our faiths. This deeper reason is reli- 
gion. Religion is the mother faculty by 
which we come to appreciate life’s mean- 
ing as a whole, by which we lift the 
ponderous universe to the ear of the soul, 
as we lift a sea shell, and through which 
we hear mysterious messages of hope and 
peace, which reveal .values of eternal 
worth and significance. 
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A Real Preacher 


si EN ARE ACCEPTING everything except 

effort”, says G. K. Chesterton. He speaks of 
their religion. They forget God and they fear Man. 
“Tt is easy to touch your hat and take your tip; it 
is easy to stay away from church and so avoid 
putting a penny in the plate.” But there are more 
men than Chesterton allows who are not accepting 
everything except effort. Some of them are min- 
isters. One of them revealed to the public what he 
has been doing, during a period of studious retreat 
the past three years far from the activities of a 
congregation. Rev. William A. Marzolf, in two 
sermons delivered at the historic Park Street 
Church, Boston, illustrated what it means to 
wrestle, to agonize over the state of religion that 
now is in this land and throughout the world. His 
themes were “The Collapse of Protestantism” and 
“A Catholic Humanism”. 

Of Protestantism he spoke with terrible condem- 
nation for its mutilation of the Christian tradition. 
He scourged its divisiveness, and in the case of that 
contentless part of Protestantism called Modern- 
ism, he devastated its extreme compromising with 
doctrine, to the woe of religion. The present writer 
heard this sermon. Never have such words come 
to his ears from the lips of any preacher. The utter- 
ance was a flaming fire. It consumed as dross what 
passes for present-day Protestantism. Historic 
facts, theological beliefs, contemporary analysis of 
our popular Modernist preachers, were arrayed in 
masterly order, so that one familiar with what 
really is the trouble with the Protestant Church 
to-day was certain that here was a man speaking 
with authority. There was depth and breadth and 
height to the discourse. 

An audience that filled the famous old citadel of 
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orthodoxy sat rapt in attention. If many of them 
could not know what it was all about, they did know 
that something was happening in that pulpit, in the 
absence of their minister. There was nothing to 
reproach orthodoxy in the sermon, an hour long. 
The “faith delivered” is venerable and magnificent, 
according to Mr. Marzolf. It may not suit a scien- 
tific age; it may again be repudiated, as Unitarian- 
ism repudiated it a hundred years ago and broke 
from the Christian Protestant tradition and made 
its own glorious tradition. For this historic, crea- 
tive achievement of the Unitarians, Mr. Marzolf 
Was as one in a mood of awed reverence. 

By their break with the churches called Protes- 
tant, the Unitarians saved themselves, because the 
whole Reformation movement, so far as religion is 
concerned, has been a curse to the world. Only two 
religions are worth considering, the Catholic reli- 
gion and the religion of Unitarians. Thus Mr. 
Marzolf preached in defense of enriched, continuing 
tradition, and equally with respect for the adven- 
turing, changing forms of faith. Between these two 
there is nothing. You must take one and leave the 
other. It is a sin for one to compromise. It is up 
to the soul to decide. Mr. Marzolf stands fast for 
individual freedom and responsibility. 

In the evening sermon, the preacher labored with 
a more constructive theme. He believes that hu- 
manism is the only alternative to Catholicism; but 
the humanism that we have thus far heard lacks 
catholicity. It must be able to gather up all the 
cultural elements, all the authority of truth, which 
enter into and exalt Catholicism. It must be a 
truly catholic humanism. Its philosophy, its ethic, 
its esthetic, its cultus, remain to be wrought out. 
Nothing less than this overwhelming task, greater 
by far than that of the reformation, which, alas, 
became a ghastly spiritual abortion, now faces the 
world, and the portion of it, in particular, which 
we call Christendom. 

Some will say this, others will say that, concern- 
ing Mr. Marzolf’s position. Let them say. No one 
could sit in that famous sanctuary, which has al- 
ways stood stanchly for fundamental doctrine, and 
generally for the most conservative theology, with- 
out being stirred to the depths. Here is a man who 
thinks deeply, bravely. Agree or disagree about 
the proposed way out, no intelligent, anxious soul 
could for a moment doubt the disturbing force that 
has entered into and come out of the being of the 
interpreter who sees with piercing clearness the 
state of the religion that now is. 


Theology Most Popular 


IF THEOLOGIANS are to love their neighbors as 
themselves, in addition to loving God, they must 
recognize a duty to the public, says the Archbishop 
of York. They must teach the people “technical 
theology”. Continues Dr. Temple, “Theology is the 
most popular subject that exists. We desperately 
need more competent thinkers to deal in lectures 
and writings with the broad outlines of the Chris- 
tian conceptions of God and of life, and to do it in 
the language of ordinary intelligent people.” The 
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public is inconsistent on this matter. It lauds the 
technical scientist, but it is impatient that “the 
technical theologian should exist at all”. Technical 
theology is simply “the effort to think with scrupu- 
lous exactitude about the greatest of all problems”. 
The only way to approach religion, according to the 
Archbishop, is without preconceptions. This is the 
way of science and of reverence. “To come to a 
study of the works of God with a preconception of 
what they must turn out to be is a species of idola- 
try; it is the setting up of an image of God instead 
of accepting from God the evidence of His own 
words.” We can only believe those things which we 
perceive as having some meaning and bearing in our 
own lives. The theologians must keep in touch with 
ordinary folk. 
That means every minister must do his theolog- 
ical job. It is his chief, and, at last, his only job. 


MacDonald’s Great Speech 


AMSAY MacDONALD is a statesman now. 
Five years have made a difference. His ap- 
prenticeship in the British Premier’s office taught 
him many things, and he has had time for reflec- 
tion. When he spoke in Geneva before the Assembly 
of the League of Nations this time—September 3— 
the attentive respect of the members was unremit- 
ting, even when they disagreed with his rather 
lightsome view of the trouble in Palestine, and when 
they shrugged, some of them, at his strong words 
about the existence of too much armament. But if 
MacDonald has seasoned, there is no least sign he 
has changed. Not a compromising person is he, 
but a wiser one in practical vision and method. He 
kept to one central idea, which he illustrated with 
this story: “A very witty Englishman once said, re- 
marking about castles in the air, that the right place 
for castles was in the air, and that what men on 
earth ought to do was to build up foundations in 
order that the castles might be supported.” 

That text embodies the psychology of world peace 
and the patient plodding of those who must build 
toward peace. The great thing in the world is the 
new mental attitude. Yesterday’s doubting is fol- 
lowed by to-day’s desire. Every one of the five great 
powers is led by a man who believes in peace, and 
who doesn’t speak uncertainly. Let us name them: 
Hoover, MacDonald, Briand, Stresemann, and 
Shidehara. Never was such prestige on the side of 
the angels! None of these five statesmen differs 
from the rest; MacDonald speaks in the same 
tongue with all his confréres. It is a spectacle to 
hearten the whole race. Yet they are realists, and 
what realists! The peoples are back of their ideal- 
ism. That is the reality. MacDonald is speaking 
for every leading government in the world when he 
Says: 

And let us remember—those of us who carry very heavy 
burdens of responsibility upon our shoulders, those of us who 
do not dare to put our signatures to agreements unless they 
have been examined carefully and found to be right—let us, 
who have those responsibilities on our shoulders, remem)er 


this, that the peoples of the whole world ask us to go ahead; 
the peoples of every nation desire us to be quick in action, 
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because the peoples of the whole world want to close forever 
the old military chapters of Europe and begin new ones which 
will be brighter and more hopeful in their prospects. 


If the conversations between MacDonald and 
Dawes are fruitful, they will mean not only that 
these two men’s nations will never build armaments 
against each other, but that all the nations will 
have, if they care for it, whatever of good is in the 
agreement between England and the United States. 
Nothing is done any more on a nationalistic basis. 
If a thing is practicable, it must go to all the na- 
tions. The only value of the Anglo-American con- 
versations, says MacDonald, is “to promote naval 
disarmament of the whole world’. If the testing 
of such high sentiment remains to be made, it is yet 
true that no one doubts the sincerity of MacDonald, 
nor questions his great political powers. 

When he turns to the smaller countries, and their 
proud people with their distinctive traits and his- 
tory who have suffered oppression since the Great 
War, there is a note of magnanimity which makes 
the heart leap. 


I hope everybody recognizes that the problem of minorities 
is a problem of mental comfort of peoples living under a com- 
posite state [Says Mr. MacDonald]. You ean cut and you can 
carve Europe as finely and with as great intricacy as you 
like; you never can produce nations that are unitary as far 
as race and tradition are concerned. In the end, when you 
have done your best, you have got to have composite states, 
and the great privilege of the majorities Should be to show 
their wisdom by making minorities within their political 
borders comfortable in themselves and proud of their political 
allegiance. ; 


One finds here sound sentiment and political sa- 
gacity. It is utterly unassailable. The significance 
of mandates, and the meaning of tariffs and other 
economic measures all lead to the one goal—the 
good or ill that comes of them upon the people, al- 
ways the people. They want peace, they want free- 
dom, they want their proper share of wealth and 
especially peace. 


And so we are going to take our risks of peace [says the 
premier]. I know it has its risks as well as war,‘ but the 
difference between a nation that risks itself in peace and that 
which risks itself in war is this: That the nation that takes 
the risk of pioneering in peace is likely to get peace; the 
nation that takes the risk of leading in military preparations 
is absolutely certain to get war. 


At last comes MacDonald with the most decisive 
word of all. He is beyond any half-hearted stand. 
He banishes a familiar notion from its too long 
central place in the debating of well-disposed but 
uncourageous people—namely, security. The right 
way is this way. 


If nations are to live and Commonwealths are to live [con- 
cludes Mr. MacDonald], they must live by enlightenment, and 
the greatest test of enlightenment, in these days, is to show 
our willingness to reduce armaments and banish from our 
minds all ideas of security and throw ourselves with courage 
unflinchingly into this position: that we trust men, women, 
and nations who come and make bargains with us. We will 
carry out our part. They will carry out their part; and in 
order that this may be done without a break, we set up courts 
to take the place of arms; we set up conciliation to take the 
place of threats; we agree that reason is the greatest creative 
power in the universe. 


Since Wilson spoke as leader of the nations, no 
one has spoken like Ramsay MacDonald at the 
present session of the League of Nations Assembly. 
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The Challenge to the Novelist 


To a recent issue of The Saturday Review of Literature, Elmer Davis 


contributes 


an interesting essay, entitled “The Cupboard Was Bare’’. 
y; 


Himself a fiction writer and commentator of current affairs of recognized 


ability, Mr. 


Davis suggests that, because of the erosive action of what 


Walter Lippmann calls “the acids of modernity” upon present-day life and 


thought, the modern novelist finds himself pretty well up against it. 


The 


themes of conventional romance being now invalidated, he must seek fresh 


subjects for his story-telling. 
acter 


“Many of the traditional elements of char- 
and motives of action have lately become obsolete. 


Men’s ideas and 


interests have changed before, but never before have they changed so fast 


and so extensively.” 
worked out. 


less is left to write.” 


In fact, the mines of classic fiction are fast becoming 
“Most contemporary novels Fepea in effect, what was 
better two hundred, or two thousand, years 
Measured by the yardstick of modern culture, the 


said 


sago.”’ “The more we learn, the 


majority of novels now issued, in subject if not in methods of treatment, 


are old stuff. 
Where do we go from here? 


Buddhism 
ROBERT §S. LORING 


or BUDDHISM AND A Bup- 
By James Bissett Pratt. 


THE PILGRIMAGH 
DHIST PILGRIMAGR, 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Dr. Pratt, professor of philosophy in 
Williams College, believes that “if we 


want to know what Buddhism is, we must 
not dogmatize about it but study the reli- 
gions of Buddhist countries and see”. His 
book is.a technical work on Buddhism, 
based on a study of original sources, com- 
bined with a travel tour in the lands to 
which Buddhism spread. The technical 
part, historical and philosophical, can be 
found in many another book about 
Buddhism; but the close-up study of 
Buddhism as it actually functions to-day 
in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and 
Japan, can hardly be found anywhere else. 
For though others have written about 
3uddhism in“these countries, few, if any, 
have made such a sympathetic and ex- 
tended pilgrimage to all of them. The 
half-veiled distrust for other religions, 
usual to Christian writers, is replaced by 
a tolerance and insight which would do 
credit to Buddhism itself. If we cannot 
say, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Buddhist’, we can at least find in the book 
most of the elements necessary to a helpful 
religion. Moreover, certain attitudes and 
beliefs of the Buddhists might well be in- 
ecorporated in other religions. The psy- 
chological view of prayer, as a form of 
self-discipline and meditation, is one much 
needed in our superstitious West. Also 
Buddhism, as a faith too deep to be 
violently disturbed by differing philoso- 
phies, or by new scientific views of nature, 
presents something rather attractive when 
compared to the nervous, warring Christian 
creeds. 

The technical question which constantly 
comes to the front is how original 
Buddhism can be honestly related to much 
which to-day passes under its name. How, 
for example, can a religion which started 
with a salvation and a Nirvana which is 


Obviously, themes fresher, 


more up-to-date, are needed. 
A. R. H. 


beyond the power of words or thoughts to 
express, or even to symbolize, be the same 
religion as that, which in its Mahayana 
form, has a definitely pictured heaven, 
with ample rewards for the blessed and 
more than ample fires for the damned? 
Or how can a religion which started with 
the definite teaching that each person 
must work-out his own lonely salvation be 
the same as that, which, in the True Sect 
of Pure Land in Japan, teaches that works 
count for nothing, that only calling on the 
name of Buddha, and relying on his merits, 
will save? This is not a problem peculiar 
to Buddhism. It is like asking how a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic, an 
old-fashioned, “pure Christianity’ Unita- 
rian and a Fundamentalist, can each rep- 
resent the original gospel of Jesus? Hap- 
pily, the modern liberal has at last 
outgrown this artificial problem, and has 
passed from conformity to ancient authori- 
ties to the principle of free choice in 
religion. 

Dr. Pratt holds that it is not unfair to 
compare the great religions to living or- 
ganism, or, perhaps better, io flowing 
rivers. Their unity is not due to the fact 
of a creed identical at all times, but to 
historical growth. Whatever figure we 
use, ‘‘we have a right to speak of ‘Chris- 
tianity’ and of ‘Buddhism’ and to attribute 
to each of them a certain unity and self- 
identity. For each of them is connected 
with its own past and its own origin by 
the unbroken transition of a continuous 
growth, while each of them can be shown 
to possess certain persistent characters in 
spite of an enormous amount of constant 
change.” Buddhism, like Christianity, 
has grown somewhat more cheerful during 
the centuries. Even the original teaching, 
Dr. Pratt thinks, is “hardly more melan- 
choly than the Gospels’. Desire may be 
the cause of all sorrow, but not all desire 
is evil. Yet “sorrow seems to the Buddhist 
a more dreadful thing than it does to the 
Christian or to Westerners in general’, 
So the distinctive note of Buddhism seems 
more negative, while that of developing 
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Christianity seems more positive. “The 
typical Christian experience at its best is — 
joy; the typical Buddhist experience is 
peace.” In the last analysis, ‘Christianity 
stands for monotheism and Buddhism for 
pantheism”. Dr. Pratt holds that it is 
misleading to ask “which of these two 
great religions is true and which is false; _ 
for both possess much truth and neither 
one is wholly beyond illusion. Neither 
could wholly supplant the other without 
a real loss to the human race. Each has 
its peculiar function in the spiritual 
economy of our human world.” 


Fay House 
THe Srory or Fay Houses. By Christina - 
Hopkinson Feker. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 


In this little volume, Mrs. Baker has set 
down the story of a notable residence in 
Cambridge, Mass., to the day in 1885 when 
it was bought by the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women and so be- 
came the nucleus of Radcliffe College. She 
begins her tale with one Guy Bambridge, 
who in 1634 cleared the land behind the 
“Pyne Swamp” and hewed out his little 
farm just inside the western line of the 
“Pallysadoe” which protected the settle- 
ment from the Indians. Fay House itself 
was not erected until 1807, on the site of 

earlier farmhouses, a brick mansion in the 
style of Bulfinch, if not actually planned by 
him. Thenceforward Fay House was a 
center of hospitality, of wit and learning, de- 
lightfully portrayed by Mrs. Baker. Within 
its walls, Samuel Gilman wrote “Fair 
Harvard’. And how entertaining is the 
picture of Maria Fay shelling peas on the 
porch one Class Day afternoon: “Mr. 
Longfellow came to call, and asked if he 
might stay. I said, yes, if he would shell 
peas. Then James (Russell) Lowell ap- 
peared, and Mr. Longfellow told him he, 
too, must shell peas. Finally Mr. William 
James came, and those men were never in 
a more brilliant mood than over that bowl 
of peas.” This tale of pioneers behind the 

Pallysadoe”’, and of high-spirited and 
high-minded men and women of the last 
century, was well worth telling. It opens 
a charming little vista into a rich and 
happy phase of New England life. 

H. W. F. 


Physician and Patient 


You—AND THE Docror. By John B. Hawes, 
2d, M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 


opened this bvok for a 
cursory glance and, before he knew it, 
had read it through. Well-written, in 
simple and untechnical language, it speaks 
with authority and wisdom, and—what is 
perhaps equally to the point—it leaves 
one with the impression of a radiant cheer- 
fulness. It is not, of course, the conven- 
tional ‘“‘doctor’s book”; rather is it a brief 
discussion of the relation of doctor and 
patient, with much timely advice and 
medical knowledge for the help of the 
ordinary layman. Dr. Hawes tells us 
when to call the doctor and when not to 
bother him. He considers many of the 
symptoms of disease and what one should 
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do about them. Here, in short, is a com- 
pact survey of the whole field of personal 
health, primarily from the doctor’s point 
of view. ‘Medical ethics’, says Dr. 
Hawes, “is simply the principle of the 
Golden Rule’; and those of us who know 
the members of this great profession can 
testify how nobly it is practiced by the 
great majority of physicians. “Don’t call 
the doctor’, says the writer, “when he is 
eating his dinner, or late at night, unless 
absolutely necessary; remember that he 
is human”. “Don’t think you have kidney 
trouble because you have a pain in the 
hack, which is never an important or 
prominent symptom.” “Don’t overexer- 
cise, but take plenty of rest—which is 
simply relief from strain.” “Learn how 
to play. Cultivate the cheerful mind.” 
“Clean out your medicine-chest at least 
onee a year.” ‘Do not look for bargains 
in medicines—or in doctors.” “You can 
get the very best opinion in any city for 
what you can afford to pay,if you will 
only state your position frankly and 
honestly.”” These are some of the state- 
ments in this excellent book, wiich closes 
with the wise word, “Honesty, common 
sense, and frankness on the part of both 
patient and physician are what will bring 
about the best results in sickness and in 
health.” A preface, by Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, says of the book that it ‘will give 
people more idea of what the doctor is 
trying to do.” 


The Gospel of Love 


PIONDERS OF GOOD WiLL. By Harold B. 


Hunting. : 

SBvEN THOUSAND EMBRALDS. 
Laubach. New York: The Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


These two little books are written for 
young people primarily; but many adults 
will find them informing and interesting. 
They have two objects in common: to pro- 
mote good will toward people of different 
race and class, and to create an interest 
in welfare and religious work of an 
evangelical nature. The book by Dr. 
Laubach relates the story of the Filipinos, 
among whom he has lived long as a mis- 
sionary. He sketches their history and 
describes their qualities. He pleads for 
sympathy in their struggle for religious 
and political independence. While he 
gives many examples of political heroism, 
and of fervent self-sacrificing faith, on the 
whole one suspects that the picture is 
somewhat too brightly colored with evan- 
gelical sentiment. The reader gets the 
idea that the greatest problem in the 
Philippines is the evangelization of the 
Islands. The author will undoubtedly 
succeed in winning friends for the aspira- 
tions of a very likable people. Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s book is a series of brief biographies 
of men and women who have manifested 
good will in lives devoted to neglected 
races and classes in the United States, 
helpers of the Indian and the Negro, of 
lumbermen and city poor. While strongly 
evangelical in tone, it rates all work as 
religious, whether done for the body or 
the soul. These books offer young people 
inspiring examples of service. They de- 
serve wide reading. F. J. @ 
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A Layman Protests 

THE IMPATIENCE OF A LAYMAN. By Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 

The author is a brother of the late Rev. 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy (‘Woodbine 
Willie’) and a journalist living in this 
country. Some of the chapters have al- 
ready appeared in magazines. His thoughts 
here, as he phrases it, are ‘impelled by 
The Impatience of a Parson, the recent 
much-discussed book by Rey. H. R. L. 
Sheppard of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don. Each chapter takes a passage from 
that book as a text and enlarges upon it 
in language vivid and duly impatient. 
Speaking from the layman’s point of view, 
he is convinced that what we need is a 
more courageous and believing religion, 
the acceptance of what he ealls the full 
gospel of Christ, and the replacement, 
when we know the truth, of preaching by 
practice. He begins by reminding us that 
Christ walked on water, stilled the tem- 
pest, healed the sick, raised the dead, etc., 
and promised that his followers should be 
able to do the same works; but that we 
Christians shrink from such possibilities 
as quite beyond us! He then considers 
such things as happiness, evil, marriage, 
death, closing with a very modern inter- 
pretation, a rephrasing “in new ways of 
thought” of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
book, however, has a real value—not in 
its rather vague attempts at the recasting 
of theology, but in its insistence that reli- 
gion is life, its challenge to practice reli- 
gion in daily living, and most of all, its 
consistent courage, cheer, and optimism. 

_ RS: 


The American Scene in 
Short Stories 


Rounp Up. By Ring W. Lardner. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Some one has said that the comic strips 
give the best cross-section of American life 
as it really is. The truth of that statement 
is beyond this critic, for he does not read 
the comic strips; but he is willing to 
sponsor the statement that Ring Lardner 
pictures the American scene, or at least 
some phases of it, with a masterly hand. 
He knows and handles well the American 
language as it is spoken by a lamentable 
number. He is acquainted with a great 
number of American types, and he makes 
his readers acquainted with them, too. 
But he never bores us with descriptions 
of his characters. He is too great an artist 
for that. Like Shakespeare, he lets his 
characters reveal themselves by what they 
say and what they do; and before he is 
through, the reader recognizes them as 
real people. This book contains thirty-five 
stories and there is not a dull one among 
them. As an ex-sports writer, we should 
expect Mr. Lardner to give us some base- 
ball stories, and here they are, with the 
diamond argot at its best (or worst). But 
our author does not confine himself to 
sports, by any means. Across his ample 
canvas pass the theatrical producer, the 
musiecal-show composer, the visitor to 
Florida, the week-ender at a country house, 
the amateur poet, the young collegian 
home for the holidays, the brutal pugilist, 
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the caddy, the garrulous hospital nurse, 
the local bully, the would-be suicide, the 
languishing lover, and many more. Every 
story carries a point. And with it all there 
is a shrewd insight into human moods and 
character which is worthy of a Balzac. 
We ask for Mr. Lardner a wider public 
than he has had. He is worthy of more 
attention than he has yet received. He 
has marched a long way since the days of 
You Know Me, Al or even of How to Write 
Short Stories. He must now be reckoned 
as one of the masterly critics and depicters 
of American life. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Crarrwork. By Hdna Selene Cave. 
York: The Century Company. $8.00. 

The day is passed when people are satis- 
fied with scantily-furnished homes and 
grounds rough and unkempt. Therefore 
a book of this character has a place. It 
should prove of help to those who are 
decorating their homes, to teachers of 
handicraft, to those providing articles for 
gift-shops, and to workers in various oc- 
cupational lines. A number of popular 
forms of handicraft are explained in 
detail: decoration of furniture; leather- 
work; seat-weaving; raffia and pine-needle 
work; reed baskets; toys; decorated 
articles of iron, tin, wood, and glass; 
painting with new fabric dyes; batik; tie 
dye; stenciling and block printing, and 
lamp shades. Each lesson is illustrated 
by drawings and photographs. The illus- 
trations and figures give the book an un- 
usual interest and value. It would seem 
that anyone interested in craftwork, either 
as designer or teacher, would find this 
book useful. It is written with direct, 
easy diction, the style combining the 
technical with the descriptive. 45. H.0. 


New 


Jacket and 
New York: 


Buciy. By Thomas C. Hinkle. 
end papers by Robert L. Dickey. 
William Morrow & Co. $1.75. 

The well-told story of an adorable Irish 
wolf hound, who lived in the West, loved 
his mistress, and was strong enough to 
use his misfortunes to develop his brain 
and muscles under circumstances that 
would have killed the average dog. But 
we do not meet that kind in books, we 
just own them and love them. Ranch life 
is made very real; and boys will follow 
with shining eyes the numerous jolly good 
scraps between the huge bear, who is the 
villain of the piece, and the splendid 
hounds kept by Mr. Norman to protect his 
stock. These, however, are only an intro- 
duction to the big fight, in which Bugle 
plays such an important part. Bugle, as 
Mr. Dickey draws him on the jacket, is 
a creature of beautiful sweeping lines and 
devoted eyes—a dog in a million. 

M. B.C. 


Books Received 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
Latest addition to Macmillan’s Modcrn Readers 
Serics. Bound in half-leather, well printed, a 
handsome edition of Emily Bronté’s master- 
piece. The Assistant Professor of English in 
the University of Wisconsin furnishes an in- 
teresting introduction. 
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Chickens 


ROSE BROOKS 


David Martin was the happiest boy in 
the world, so he thought, when he tore 
the May sheet off his calendar and looked 
at June, glorious and untouched. Hadn't 
his school record proved he had the right 
stuff in him to make a go in the fall at 
Exton, the preparatory school which had 
been his goal ever since he had entered 
Junior High? Now he had his first year 
of High School behind him, almost; and 
so ereditable a year had it been that his 
recommendation to the school of his 
dreams had been of the highest, and that 
very morning a letter had come from 
Exton, accepting him to its ranks. 

“All set for a real school in the fall’, 
exulted David, that first day of June, 
“and a good job caddying all summer. 
That’s where my clothes and books for a 
year are coming from—yes, sir, growing 
right on the golf links they are, ready 
for me to pick.” 

Yet when the fifteenth of June came 
around, David was no longer the happiest 
boy in the world, but, he would have ad- 
mitted to himself, though his lips were 
tight set on the spoken words, the 
unhappiest. 

It was all the fault, David would have 
told you, had you been able to get any 
words out of him on the matter—it was 
all the fault of Dr. Munro, the old family 
doctor who had known David from baby- 
hood and whom David had always loved 
as one of his best friends. Twice during 
the last school term, Dr. Munro had 
ealled David into his office on some excuse, 
and, after a chat with him, had thumped 
his back and chest, had measured his 
inches, had made him step on his scales. 
So full of happy plans had David’s head 
been, so fast had his tongue run on to 
his old friend, that the thumping and 
measuring and weighing meant less than 
nothing to him. Hadn’t the old doctor 
watched over him like a father ever since 
he could remember? David’s own father 
had died when David was too little to 
remember him. 

On the fifteenth of June, the blow fell. 
School was. over. That was Friday. 
Saturday morning would see him on the 
links, where school clothes and _ school 
books grew. 

“David”, said his mother, when they 
had finished breakfast on the piazza of 
their rose-covered cottage in Berkeley. 
“David, Dr. Munro wants to see you this 
morning, first thing.” 

David looked at his mother in surprise. 
Surely there wasn’t a quiver in her voice? 
His mother turned her back on him 
quickly and reached up for a cluster of 
yellow roses swinging above her head. 

“IT suppose roses do grow in other parts 
of the world”, she said evenly, after a 
moment, “but they can’t be lovelier than 
here, in California”. 


He had been wrong, of course, thought 
David as he laughed, and said: “Dr. 
Munro wants to see me again? Well, not 
to measure me and weigh me and thump 
me, again, I hope.” 

But his mother had disappeared 
the house. 

“Something feels queer”, thought David, 
swinging down the street to the doctor’s 
house. ‘“What’s up?’ Then he shook 
himself free of uneasiness. ‘Nothing can 
shake my plans”, he thought happily. 
He’d show them—Mother, and the old 
doctor! No lying back on Mother’s scanty 
income for him! No, sir! His school 
marks had won him a scholarship. He 
could earn clothes and books this sum- 
mer—earn them like rolling off a Jog. 
Had Mother’s voice quivered? Mother 
wouldn’t cry over his crossing the country 
to go to school, that David knew. Hadn’t 
they talked it all over? Hadn’t she 


into 


Service 
Small service is true service while it 
lasts ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 


Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 
sun. 
—William Wordsworth. 
Sentence Sermon 
The least flower with a brimmirfg cup, 
may stand 
And share its dewdrops with another 
near. 
—Hlizabeth B. Browning. 
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cheered him on to get the best education 
a boy could have? Once through Exton 
and college—well, things would be differ- 
ent for Mother. He’d show her! 

At this point, David turned in at the 
doctor’s gate and saw his old friend wait- 
ing for him at his open office door. 

“Come in, my lad. I wanted you early, 
so we would have a chat before patients 
come.” 

Something in the doctor’s voice warned 
David of danger and inwardly he took 
himself in hand to meet it. “Yes, sir”, 
was all he said, as he followed the doctor 
into his office. 


“David, you'll have to change your 
plans for the summer, anyway.” Dr. 


Munro never beat round the bush, but 
went directly to his point. “You’ve been 
growing like a beanstalk this year, my 
lad, and you’ye outgrown your strength. 
You've got to lay off awhile. No two 
Ways about it. Your mother knows. She 
wouldn’t let me tell you till school was 
over.” ; 

“Lay off?” asked David, blankly. “How 
do you mean, lay off?” 

“You've got to rest all summer—really 
loaf’, went on Dr. Munro in so serious 
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a tone that David knew the verdict was 
final. “You're going up to Mt. Shasta 
next week, to spend the summer with 
that fine forest ranger uncle of yours. 
You're going to loaf around in his pine 
forests all summer, anyway.” 

“You mean I may not be fit to go to 
school in the fall?” David, also, always 
went straight at his mark. 

“I hope you may. If you really loaf— 
sleep, eat, and lie around under the pines, 
you ought to be good as new by the end 
of September. That's when Exton begins, 
isn’t it?” 

“Exton?” said David, after a minute of 
dead silence., “Oh, I guess Exton can 
wait another year.” 

He turned to go, but the doctor stood 
between him and the door. 

“Now, David, my lad, you’re going to 
listen to me”, the kind voice said. ‘Don’t 
think I don’t know what’s in your manly 
head, because I do. You've been like a 
son to me, and surely you'll let an old 
friend lend you the money you would 
have earned this summer?” 

“You’ve been like a father to me”, said 
David. ‘“I’d take it from you, if I’d take 
it from anybody. But—oh, I can’t put it 
in words—I want to feel I’m going partly 
‘on my own’, not lying back on anybody. 
I’d really rather wait till I can go that 
way. But I do thank you, sir.” 

At that, the doctor stood aside, and 
David bolted. Nobody, not even his best 
old friend, must see his disappointment. 
And that best old friend understood, as 
David knew he would. 

So it came about that, within a week, 


David was sharing his forest ranger 
uncle’s cabin, and was spending long, 
loafing days in a pine forest in the 


shadow of Mt. Shasta. 

“Uncle Tom’s the finest ever’, thought 
David, as he lay on his back on sweet- 
smelling pine needles and watched a chip- 
munk race in spirals to the top of one of 
the great yellow pines which towered to 
the sky, so it seemed, above him. “And 
Mt. Shasta is great, and this forest makes 
you want to live here forever—but look 


at me! Young giant, and can’t do a 
thing but loaf. Look at me!” 
The chipmunk, racing head foremost 


down the same pine he had just raced 
up, leaped to the ground, sat up on his 
hind legs, folded his paws across his 
furry stomach, and looked, as requested. 

David laughed, in spite of his gloomy 


thoughts. “Looking for pine cones?” he 
asked. ‘‘That’s all I’m good for, too. Only 


you can race up a tree after ’em, and I 
take what the wind shakes down.” He 
reached out a hand for a big pine cone, 
as he spoke, and shook it. ‘No nuts’, he 
announced to the chipmunk, who still 
looked and listened. ‘‘Scamper along, and 
look for your own pfovisions.” 

Still obedient, the chipmunk scampered, 
and David idly examined the big cone in 
his hand. 

The honk of an automobile horn roused 
him and he went to the cabin to find a 
carload of tourists in quest of a fire- 
building permit. 

“At least I can make out the permits”, 
David had told Uncle Tom, and Uncle 


(Continued on page 751) 
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League’s First Regional 


The Christian Register 


Convention 


at Lenox, Mass., September 20-22 


HE Eastern convention of the Unita- 

rian Laymen’s League, the first of a 
series of regional conventions to be held 
this year by the League in place of the 
former national gathering, will meet at 
the Hotel Aspinwall in Lenox, Mass., Sep- 
tember 20-22. This will be the fourth 


‘gathering of Unitarian lay leaders in this 


beautiful spot of the Berkshire Hills, three 
national conventions having been held 
there. 

This, as well as the other conventions, 
will have the same twofold program as 
has featured the national meetings—ad- 
dresses by competent leaders on topics of 
commanding religious interest and prac- 
tical round tables on problems of church 
and chapter. The new administrative vice- 
president, Arthur Bartlett, will direct the 
convention, and Perey W. Gardner, the 
president, will preside at the sessions. 

“The Future of the Church in America” 
will be the general theme of the speakers. 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass., will open the convention with a dis- 
cussion of “The Harly Church” of the 
Colonial and early national period. Dean 
Lee S. McCollester of the Theological 
School in Tufts College will address the 
laymen on “The Church of the Future”, 
and he will be followed by Dr. Horace 
Westwood on “The Liberal Church of the 
Future’. Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., will consider ‘The Chang- 
ing Position of the Church”. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, director of the Quaker Quest 
Foundation, will speak on “World Peace 
and the Future”, William Roger Greeley, 
an honorary vice-president of the League 
and a trustee of THE REGISTER, will have 
as his topic “The Hope of the Future’. 
Mr. Gardner’s presidential address will be 
given at the Friday» evening session, 
September 20. 

The convention service of worship will 
take place Sunday morning, September 
22, at Unity Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister of All 
Souls Church, Unitarian-Congregational, 
in Lowell, Mass., will preach the sermon. 

Round-table conferences, for the con- 
sideration of the perennial perplexities of 
chapter work and of ways in which 
League chapters can help build up their 
churches, will be a feature of this con- 
vention, as they have been of the national 
gatherings. Ival McPeak, publicity secre- 
tary of the League, will lead a conference 
on “Church and Chapter Publicity”. Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, will head a 
discussion on “The Chapter and Religious 
Education”, and Dr. Westwood will pre- 
side at a round table on “The Chapter and 
Our Preaching Missions”. Other confer- 
ences will be as follows: “How to In- 
Carly T: 
Banks.of Lynn, Mass.; “Model Program 
for a Suburban Chapter’, 
Gilvra, president of the chapter in Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass.; “Your Chapter Pro- 
gram”, Prof. Ralph Fuchs of St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of the Program Committee ; 


Ralph Mac-— 


“Your Chapter at Work”, Rufus Stickney 
of Somerville, Mass.; ‘Star Island and 
Our Church School Institute’, Dudley 
Moore of Braintree, Mass. 

This convention will be attended by 
delegates from New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. 


Arthur D. Wildes Ordained, 
Installed at Warwick, Mass. 


Arthur D. Wildes, a graduate of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
was ordained to the ministry and installed 
as minister of the First Federated Church, 
Unitarian-Congregational, in Warwick, 
Mass., August 18. Mr. Wildes received his 
S. T. B. degree from Harvard last June 
and began his work in Warwick, July 14, 
since which time services have continued 
in this church. 

Prof. William W. Fenn of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard preached the 
sermon. The invocation and Scripture 
reading were given by Rey. Clifford D. 
Newton of Stafford, Conn., formerly min- 
ister at Warwick. Rev. George L. Mason 
of Orange, Mass., a minister of the Unita- 
rian and Universalist fellowships, offered 
the prayer. Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association de- 
livered the charge to the minister; Mr. 
Newton gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion. The welcome to the community was 
extended by Rey. Wilbur G. Chaffee of 
Cambridge, Mass., a Methodist minister 
who makes his summer home in Warwick. 


Busy Alliance at Cohasset, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Church in Cohasset, Mass., the 
treasurer made an excellent report, which 
was indicative of very active and intelli- 
gent work done in behalf of the parish. 
All bills for the year were paid and a 
slight balance remained in the treasury. 
The report of the Women’s Alliance dis- 
closed a story of successful activity along 
many lines. The treasurer reported 
$2,858.44 raised during the year, with a 
present balance of $672.12. In recent 
years the parish has drawn, to a large 
extent, on the Suzannah Stoddard fund 
to meet current expenses. In the past 
seventeen months the Alliance had restored 
$800 to the fund. This amount, added to 
what the parish has repaid, leaves a deficit 
of $250, which the Alliance pledges to re- 
pay in the near future. A very encourag- 
ing report was made for the church school. 
It was voted to publish a year book of the 
parish. Mrs. Richard C. Ware was elected 
clerk for three years, and Gilbert S. Tower 
was elected a member of the Parish Com- 
mittee for the same period. 


ToLepo, OH10.—When Dr, Gabriel Csiki 
of the Unitarian Mission House in Buda- 
pest visited the First Unitarian Church, 
the treasurer of the church gave Dr. Csiki 
a check for $50 for the work in Budapest. 
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Book Issued by League Chapter 
as Memorial to Its Benefactor 


When the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
conducted a preaching mission at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., 
five years ago last May, a certain William 
Wilder Howland was so impressed with 
the presentation of the free faith made 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan, that he later 
left a generous bequest to the local League 
chapter. This spring the Springfield 
chapter prepared a_ beautifully printed 
and illustrated book describing the famous 
windows of this church, and issued it as a 
memorial to William Wilder Howland. 

The descriptive text was written by Guy 
Kirkham, a local architect and a member 
of the chapter. Several of the windows 
in this church are by Louis Tiffany or 
were made in the Tiffany studios. One 
is John La Farge, the inaugurator of the 
American school of glass. Another, the 
Gilbert Memorial window, was_ trans- 
ferred from St. Paul’s' Universalist 
Church and skillfully adapted to its new 
setting, after the union of St. Paul’s with 
the Church of the Unity. 


Revive Work in Pembroke, Mass.—- 
Miss Marquand Accepts Call 


Unitarian activities are being revived in 
the First Parish in Pembroke, Mass. Rev. 
Elizabeth Marquand has accepted a call 
to the pastorate, and she began her work 
September 8, During the summer, serv- 
ices were held by Rev. Harvey Loy, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., and it was largely through his 
influence that the people were stimulated 
to renew the work of this old parish. 

Miss Marquand plans first to establish 
a Sunday-school along community lines, 
chiefly for the benefit of children of the 
community who have had no religious 
training. Preaching services will be in- 
augurated later. Miss Marquand is a 
native of Newburyport, Mass., and a 
graduate of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. For two years she had 
charge of the circuit of churches in and 
around Swansboro, N.C. 


Mr. Holloway to Iowa City 


Rey. W. Rupert Holloway is leaving the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Bloomington, Ill., to accept a eall to 
the First Unitarian Church in Iowa City, 
Iowa. He has served the chureh and com- 
munity of Bloomington for the past ten 
years. The Daily Pantagraph of that city 
says, in part, editorially: “Mr. Holloway 
has been known for his outspoken opinions 
on religious and moral questions, regard- 
less of whether these opinions met with 
general approval or disapproval. Perhaps 
Mr. Holloway’s greatest service to the 
community in general, as distinct from the 
people of his own congregation, was his 
organization and constant support of the 
Open, Forum, a _nonsectarian, broadly 
planned rostrum. During the ten years 
of the Open Forum, Mr. Holloway was 
personally credited with bringing to Bloom- 
ington a larger variety and higher grade 
of intellectual leaders than any other in- 
stitution of the city ever secured.” 


The APPROVAL of 
your own 
conscience is to 
be preferred to 
the APPLAUSE. of 
the crowd 


Personals 
The First Unitarian Church in San 
Francisco, Calif., has received generous 


legacies from two of its devoted, long- 
time members, who died during the year— 
Arthur A. Smith and his sister, Miss C. 
Louise Smith, both natives of Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Smith was for thirty years 
a member of the board of trustees and 
served as its moderator for ten years. 
Miss Smith was an officer of the Society 
for Christian Work for many years. Mr. 
Smith was in his ninety-first year and his 
sister was eighty-three years of age. Both 
were life members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


In its series of articles on “People You 
Ought to Know”, The Boston Herald pub- 
lished an informing and _ appreciative 
sketch of George G. Bradford in its issue 
of August 5. Mr. Bradford is an active 
layman of the First Parish Unitarian 
Chureh in Cambridge, Mass., where he 
worked ‘out a markedly successful confer- 
ence method of teaching religion to boys. 
He described the method in an address 
before last year’s annual convention of 
the Laymen’s League, and later in a Lay- 
men’s Sunday sermon, which was pub- 
lished in THe Recister of January 17 last. 


Commencement exercises for graduates 
from Morningside College Summer School, 
Sioux City, Iowa, were held Wednesday 
morning, August 14, in the college chapel. 
Rev. Charles BE. Snyder, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Chureh, delivered the 
address. 


Mr. Douthit to Lynchburg 


Rey. Robert C. Douthit has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Petersham, Mass., to accept a 
eall to the First Unitarian Church of 
Lynchburg, Va. He will begin his work 
in Lynchburg, September 15. The Peter- 
sham Unitarians have voted to give Mr. 
and Mrs. Douthit a building site in Peter- 
sham, with the hope that they will make 
their summer home there. 


MARBLEHEAD, MAss.—Rev. 
Ferrell will preach at 
Chureh, September 15, 22, and 29, during 
the absence of Rev. Edward H. Cotton, 
the minister, on his vacation. Dr. John 
H. Applebee preached September 8. This 
church remained open for _ services 
throughout the summer, with Mr. Cotton 
in the pulpit. 


Dudley H. 
the Unitarian 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


At Lenox, Mass., SEPTEMBER 20-22 


will hear such speakers as Dean 
Lee §S. McCollester of the Theo- 
logical School of Tufts College and 
Wilbur K. Thomas, director of the 
Quaker Quest Foundation, and will 
include helpful round tables on 
church and chapter problems. Send 
names of delegates as soon as pos- 
sible to Headquarters at 


SIXTEBN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and sociai service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reest, D.D., PRESIDENT 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarD CoLLecr, GALEsBuRG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SAL TONS ine 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 
Crerx, Rev. ytiwiar ee R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "M.LD., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rurtepas, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 
MISS ANNIE M. FILOON 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT TOR » ACADEMY 


Schoal in the Country 
aa Old ie iar with New Ideas 


Completely — uipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. ba a Andover, N.H. 
x 16 


THE cir CHRISTIAN 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 


Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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Mrs. Forsyth, Descendant 
of Joseph Priestley, Dies 


The last member of the Priestley family 
Mrs. Frances 
Priestley Forsyth, died August 21 at her 
summer residence at St. Huberts in the 
Adirondack Mountains of New York, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. She was 
a great-granddaughter of Joseph Priestley 
and a daughter of Dr. Joseph and Hannah 


‘Taggart Priestley. She lived in Northum- 


berland many years, and later attended 
school in Philadelphia, Pa., and for a nuimn- 
ber of years resided in Chestnut Hill, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Forsyth served as hostess at the 
pilgrimage made in 1926 by the American 
Chemical Society to the Priestley home in 


Northumberland. She was, of course, 
steadily interested in the Unitarian. 
Chureh of Northumberland, the Joseph 


Priestley Memorial She and her sister-in- 
law were the donors of the Priestley- 
Forsyth Library, opened in Northumber- 
land in 1926 

The funeral services were held August 
24 in the Unitarian Church of Northumber- 
Jand, with Dr. H. R. Bender, a retired 
Methodist minister, officiating. Interment 
was in the family plot in the Riverview 
Cemetery in Northumberland. 


Necessity Chickens 
(Continued from page 748) 


Tom had been really glad to be relieved 
of this duty, as he was thus free to leave 
the cabin all day, if duties in the deep 
woods were pressing. Camping tourists 
came to the cabin every day, and it was 


-pbalm to David’s idleness to give them 


i 


camping instructions and to issue their 
permits. . 

That day, Uncle Tom turned up for 
lunch. “Come out for a five-minute walk 
with me, David”, he said, after the two 
had eaten a hearty meal. “I want to show 
you my wishing rock.” 

‘Didn’t know you had one”, said David, 
serious as Uncle Tom, himself. He could 
always be depended on, could David, to 
play up to nonsense. 

“T found it this morning”, said Uncle 
Tom, wishing he could really cheer up 
this fine young nephew of his, who never 
whimpered over his ill luck. “See, here 
igi; 

They had walked to a ledge back of the 
cabin, and Uncle Tom stopped in front of 
a big boulder set apart. “Cracked right 
through the middle, you see. Best wishing 
rock in the world.” . ee 

“So it is’, said David, playing up. “How 
is it, now, that you wish? I can’t just 
remember.” - 

“There’s only one way to wish on this 
wishing rock”, said Uncle Tom. “Stick 
your nose in that crack, make your wish, 
and it’s bound to come true.” 

David’s nose was instantly in the crack. 


“This is what I’ve been looking for’, he 


said, jumping to his feet again, and 


 jaughing as Uncle Tom had not heard 


him laugh in the whole fortnight since 
his coming. “Between this rock and that 


fat chipmunk that hangs around camp—. 


well, you wait!” 
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“What'd you wish for?” asked Uncle 
Tom, idly. 

“The. chicken which 
eggs”, said David. 

“Chicken? It was a goose.” 

“Mine’s a chicken”, said David firmly. 


lays’ the golden 


“Well, I’m off for the woods’, said 
Uncle Tom, rejoicing inwardly at the 
awakened eagerness in David's voice. 


“Look out for the tourists, and read ’em 
the riot act about fires, before you give 
?em permits. Hope there won’t many of 
‘em trouble you.” 

“T hope they’ll come by hundreds”, said 
David so fervently that Uncle Tom stared. 
“Lonely ?” he ventured. [ 

“Lonely? I should say not! I need 
’em in my new business, that’s all. May 
IT use your tools, Uncle Tom, and some of 
that red and yellow paint out in the shed?’ 

“Use anything you like, but go easy. 
Your orders are to loaf’, continued Uncle 
Tom. ‘What's up?’ 

“My wish is coming true. I feel it on 
the way”, said David, and disappeared 
into the shed. 

When Uncle Tom strode in for supper, 
David held out three dollars, and re- 
marked: “Five parties here after permits.” 

“But David, permits are free’, said 
Uncle Tom, askance. 

“Of course’, agreed David.. “I sold ’em 
my chickens.” ; 

“Ts the boy mad?” thought Uncle Tom, 
following David, who was leading him in 
all haste to the shed. 

“There’s my chicken who lays the golden 
eggs”, said David, pointing to the work- 
bench. 

“Well, I never!’’ said Uncle Tom. “Well, 
I never did!” 


“Yes, sir!’ David couldn’t talk fast 
enough. “That saucy chipmunk was 
scouring around after pine cones this 


morning, and, just to be sociable, I picked 
up one myself.” 

“Chipmunk, or cone?” asked Uncle Tom, 
chuckling. 
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“Cone”, David rattled on, in too much 
of a hurry to joke. “And I just happened 
to take a good look at it, and you see, 
lengthwise, it does look like the body of 
a chicken with its feathers ruffled up, and 
it was easy enough to saw out legs and 
tail and head, and paint ’em and tack ’em 
en. Well, sir, when the first carload of 
tourists drove up, I had three chickens 
on the cabin porch, with their war paint 
drying. And those tourists couldn’t buy 
‘em fast enough, wet paint and all. Paid 
me fifty cents apiece. I made three more, 
and if the next lot of campers didn’t fall 
for ’em, too! Talk about caddying! This 
is a gold mine compared to caddying.” 
“But how you ever thought of it!’ said 
Uncle Tom, admiring the ruffled chicken 
before him. “How did you?” 

“Seems to me I’ve heard something 
about necessity and invention’, said 
David, soberly. ‘Though of course your 
wishing rock really turned the trick.” 

On the fifteenth of September, David 
Martin, again the happiest boy in the 
worid, started east, bound for Exton. His 
mother, Dr. Munro, and Uncle Tom were 
all at the train to see him off. 

“Got your bank account with you, you 
young Croesus?’ whispered Uncle Tom. 
“Don’t you forget your flock of chickens 
will be waiting in the pines for you next 
summer !” : 

“Worget? I guess not”, David whispered 
back. ‘‘They’re going to see me through, 
those chickens. Funny, isn’t it”, he went 
on in an unusual burst of confidence, “how 
my best luck came when I thought I was 
down and out?” 

“T guess”, Uncle Tom had just time to 
whisper back before the train curved into 
sight, “I guess maybe we all get ‘bout 
what we’re looking for in this world. Re- 
member this, my lad, that out of all the 
eyes that have looked at those pine trees, 
only yours saw the necessity chickens 
roosting in their branches.” 

{All rights reserved] 
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PLEAS... 


“T’'ve just come back from the beauty 
parlor.” “Too bad you weren’t waited 
on.”—Purple Parrot. 


There was a Scotchman once who de- 
clined to attend a spiritual séance for fear 
the messages might be ‘collect”.—Life. 


“Hear the latest about Newrich?’ “No. 
What now?” “He bought a Louis XIV. 
bed, but it was too small for him, so he 
sent it back and asked for a Louis XVI.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


“What’s the result of the examination, 
doctor?” “You’re all run down. My ad- 
vice is that you give up golf awhile and 
get a good long rest at the office.” 

—Happy Magazine. 


“Animals”, says a naturalist, “don’t 
know how lucky they are’. Do a family 
of rabbits, for instance, realize that they 
are running about in a beautiful sealskin 
coat ?—London Opinion. 


Mistress (returning from theater): 
“Has there been a telephone message for 
me, Jane?’ New Maid: “I never answers 
the telephone after dark, Mum, in case 
it’s a burglar.’—Punch, 


“You must conquer yourself. 
I conquered myself when I was about 
your age.’ Jones: ‘‘Well, you see, parson, 
I’m a harder man to lick than you are.” 
—Hechange. 


Preacher : 


Young Thing: “I have brought this book 
back; Mother says it isn’t fit for me to 
read”. Librarian: “I think your mother 
must be mistaken.’ Young Thing: ‘Oh, 
no, she isn’t; I’ve read it all through.” 

—Border Cities Star. 


One of the lady tourists to a Western 
reservation was a human questionnaire, 
and at Inquiry No. 1,000 even the long- 
suffering guide was losing his patience. 
“Oh, tell me,’ she cried, “who is that 
great tall Indian standing by himself over 
there?’ “Madam”, answered the weary 
guide, “that is Sitting Bull. He is on his 
vacation.”—American Legion Monthly. 


Conversation in a rose garden, as re- 
ported in The Manchester Guardian: “Are 
you setting out single rows?” “No, double 
rose.” “I mean single rows of each?” 
“No, those are single white.” “But the 
rows. Are you planting them in double 
rows?” “No, those are single rows of 
double white.” “Then what are these?” 
“Single rose.” “Single rows of what? 
Double white?’ “No, single rose.” “And 
these next two rows?’ “Yes, those are 
double rose, and these two single rows 
of double white.” And so on ad lib. 


The minister had observed that the most 
regular attendant at his church was a 
hardworking washerwoman, who, Sunday 
after Sunday, was always to be found in 
her pew. The minister felt he must com- 
mend her. ‘““Mrs. Brown”, he said, “I notice 
you at chureh every Sunday. Do you 
enjoy the beautiful music?” “Na, it’s 
no’ that.” “Perhaps—perhaps you enjoy 
my sermons?” “Na, it’s no’ that.” “Well, 
what is it that brings you here every 
week?” “Weel, it’s like this. I work hard 
a’ week, and it’s no’ often I get sic a com- 
fortable sate wi’ sae little tae think aboot.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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: UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ol ibe following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
at 8 minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Dg 


ULTACELIUL LAU 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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FeAUTANOLDA TON ADTOVA ETOP S DATO NEES AE AEOESUECANUUAOEOOOOOSUOOONEUEOEOOEOOTOOTOOOEOOOOENOEOOOOOEOEOEAEOVESUODOEASESE! 
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School and Tremont Streets. 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. 
Morning 
Carroll Perkins, 


Parkway (110th Street, 
way). 
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II, by Granville Hicks : - » ne 
Proctor Academy Opens To-day . ; 742 
Chameleons and Men and Color, by ‘Arthas 
E. Morgan; Religion-—the Deeper sie 
by William Marcus Taylor . . 743 
League’s First Regional Convention = 
Lenox, Mass., September 20-22 . 749 
Literary Broadcasts 
The Challenge to the Novelist, by A. R. H.; 
Buddhism, by Robert S. Loring; Books . 746 
Our Children 
Necessity Chickens, by Rose Brooks 748 
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Cheurch Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
June to Septem- 


Sunday at 11 a.M., 
with sermon by Rey. John 


D.D. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


Prayer, 


TARIAN CHURCH QBuclid Ave. at East 82nd 


Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
HOTEL BELLEVUE Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
Beacon Street, BOSTON tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 


ing service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
just east of Broad- 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 


cordially invited to make themselves known to 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Old envelopes from letters written 
before 1875. Highest prices paid for envelopes 
with patriotic designs used during Civil War. 
Old stamps purchased.—GrorGh HAKES, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 
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BOTT 


| 581 Boylston Street 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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What does your 
daughter read? 
If She 


Resa BIBLE Had One 


Read the 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 


address please send old 


74s as well as new address. 
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